The Bloody Assize
consulted, as a public prosecutor and his counsel would
to-day, on the best method of convicting the prisoners.
No doubt they considered Dates a useful general witness,
but that they were under any illusions about his vagueness
and irresponsibility is unlikely; Bedloe was far more im-
portant, but they had to win or lose on Prance, and they
believed, as I think they were entitled to, that the ruffian,
who was one of the murderers, would, to save his own
neck, tell the Court what actually happened.
But Sir William Jones was particularly careful to warn
the judges and the jury that Prance was a scoundrel and
that anything he said required corroboration. " You will
easily believe," he said, " that most of these particulars
must arise from one who was party to the fact, yet, my
Lord, I will undertake before I have done so to fortify almost
every particular he delivers with a concurrent proof of
other testimony, and the things will so depend upon one
another and have such a connection that little doubt will
remain in any man's mind." And this, I think, he did to a
reasonable extent.
Direct evidence of a murder or any other secret crime
can only come from among those who were engaged in
committing it, and if you are satisfied, as these learned
counsel were, and as many historians are, that Prance was
one of Godfrey's murderers, then the Godfrey mystery
never was a mystery and has only been made into one by
interested politicians.
I confess in reading some of the modern critics of these
trials I am entertained by the light-hearted way in which
they brush aside the evidence of all the Crown witnesses as
mere perjury. The Crown lawyers of the time were not all
fools and knaves, though they were no doubt somewhat more
politically-minded than similar officials are to-day. But
even a perjurer does not always lie. Indeed, whenever he
can, and it fits his purpose, he naturally prefers to use a
truth rather than a f alsehood.
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